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River makes its way through the range to the south 
of the Three Tetons, flowing west and north to its 
junction with the Columbia in Washington Territory. 
The fells shown in the picture are west of Fort Hall, 
and on the stage route from Kelton on the Pacific 
Railroad to Boise City. 



SHOOTING WILD SWANS. 



It. is safe to say that every man has a spice of the 
hunter in his heart, a remnant, probably, of those 
pre-Adamite days when he obtained food and cloth- 
ing in that way — the days described by the veracious 
chronicler when "the swiftest men caught the most 
animals and the swiftest animals got away from the 
most men." 

In these days, however, superior swiftness is not 
the only reliance of the hunter for securing his prey. 
Stratagem plays quite as prominent a part in many 
schemes for capturing and killing birds and beasts, 
and not a few disciples of Nimrod find the silence, 
caution, .circumspection, and even the patient endur- 
ance necessary to the success of these schemes, quite 
as attractive, and, in their way, as exciting, as the ex- 
ertion, the bustle, and even danger of more active 
sports. Indeed, it is only by stratagem that many of 
the more shy species of game can be brought within 
range of the hunter's weapons at all, and hence much 
ingenuity has been spent in concocting schemes for 
luring them to their destruction. The employment 
of fire for this purpose is probably as old as the at- 
tempts of man to hunt at all. A flame seems to have 
a peculiar effect upon most wild denizens of the for- 
est, exciting, perhaps, their curiosity, or exerting some 
sort of fascination upon them, so that they invariably 
approach it or allow it to approach them while they 
linger in its neighborhood. 

Mr. John S. Davis, to whose pencil the readers of 
The Aldine have been indebted for many beautiful 
pictures, has given us a vivid representation of the 
shooting of wild swans on the Red River. The truth- 
fulness of the picture will be at once recognized by all 
who have ever engaged in the sport, while the quality 
of the drawing will delight the lover of art. 

The method by which the swans are brought within 
range is easily understood. A screen of bark from 
the "canoe birch" is cut about five feet long, black- 
ened on the inside and fixed in the bow of the boat, 
where it reflects light from the pine torch in front of 
it, leaving everything behind in shadow. The pecu- 
liar effects produced by this arrangement have been 
skillfully handled in Mr. Davis's happy effort. 



ART IN PHILADELPHIA. 



A.^Few Words about the Academy — The Cen- 
1 tennial Art Exhibition. 

It was my purpose to make our Academy of Fine 
Arts the subject of this letter, apropos to the late open- 
ing in the new Academy building of the Forty-seventh 
Annual Exhibition. But this purpose, like many 
another entertained in this region, must be deferred 
the while that the Centennial demands all attention 
and>bsorbs all interest. As it happens, the Academy 
can very well afford to wait, as there is little within its 
walls of interest that can not be noticed next month 
or next year as well as now. The authorities of the 
Academy announce an "annual spring exhibition of 
fresh pictures and other works of art." With respect 
to the present display, I have only to remark here 
that it must consist almost exclusively of the " other 
works of art," as the fresh pictures are too insignifi- 
cant in numbers and too inferior in quality to give 
character or name to the exhibition. The "Forty- 
seventh Annual," then, must be understood as the 
forty-seventh show of the same old pictures, good, 
bad and indifferent, which have heretofore adorned 
the Academy walls. 

Let it not be held that in these remarks I seek to 
disparage the Academy in any way. As the virtuous 
Sairy Gamp might say : " Far be it from me, which 
I'm not so dispoged." I have borne testimony to 
the great worth and usefulness of that noble institu- 
tion heretofore, and hope to praise its services here- 



after ; and if there is occasion to say that the present 
exhibition is a comparative failure, the reasons for 
such failure are plainly to be found in the irresistible 
attractions of the Centennial Exhibition. The artists 
to paint pictures, and the public to look at them, 
have all been called away across the Schuylkill, and 
the Academy has been left to its own resources and 
its own devices. 

To make a bridge between the Academy and the 
Centennial, I may mention that, of the pictures of- 
fered to the Art Commission when in session here, 
many were rejected ; and of these, several have found 
refuge in the ' ' Forty-seventh Annual. " One of the 
refugees, so to speak, has been brought into some 
notice. It is a striking picture, and has been adver- 
tised by injudicious friends of the artist complaining 
in the public prints because of its rejection, the com- 
plaints usually setting forth sundry more or less ab- 
surd reasons for the refusal of the Art Commission 
to give it place. The work in question is Moore's 
"Almet," No. 253 of the Academy catalogue, one 
of the first paintings to catch the eye in the galleries. 
It was rejected, doubtless, because of its demerits, 
which are prominent and unredeemed by worth of 
any kind. The subject is a semi-nude figure of an 
Egyptian dancing-girl, and is designed in imitation 
of Genome's " Almi." It is riot a copy, but an imi- 
tation after the manner of dollar-store electroplate 
imitations of fine gold. It has been stated as a griev- 
ance that the Commissioners considered it indecent. 
Whether indecent or not, it is offensively vulgar. 
Composed without judgment, drawn without knowl- 
edge, painted without skill, crude and glaring in 
color, confused in light and shade, and distorted in 
perspective, the picture is bad in almost every respect, 
and has no qualities entitling it to place in a public 
collection. 

There have, been more words wasted over this mat- 
ter already than should ever have been given to it ; 
but the Centennial Art Commission has been vari- 
ously assailed for declining to accord Mr. Moore the 
very large space his work requires, and I think their 
action should be defended. I am more inclined to 
justify them in this case, perhaps, for that I find them 
amenable where graver criticisms have been made. 

The Commission, or Bureau of Superintendence of 
the Fine Arts Department, as I believe the official des- 
ignation, now reads, was organized a year too late, and 
has been behindhand ever since. Whether, in abler 
hands, the difficulties occasioned by delay could have 
been overcome or not, is a question that can not now 
be settled. Certain it is, however, that those who 
objected to the composition of the Bureau in the first 
instance, find their prediction of inevitable shortcom- 
ing more than realized. The true method, as held 
by high authority, would have been to place in charge 
of this department, a great artist, and to give him the 
aid of energetic men of practical affairs, men of de- 
monstrated executive capacity, whose names would 
have been a guarantee of good management. The 
gentleman who had the courage and magnanimity to 
accept the responsibility of the position at the eleventh 
hour, is neither an artist, nor a layman of experience 
in public undertakings ; but is, rather, a retiring stu- 
dent and a devoted specialist. 

Taking up arms against a siege of troubles, the 
Commissioner and the members of the Bureau have 
unquestionably done their manful best to oppose and 
end them. Beset by unexpected defalcations, har- 
assed by vexations and annoyances innumerable, and 
rewarded by captious or absurd reprobation, they have 
used their best abilities to accomplish the task assigned 
them within the too brief time allowed. The results 
of their labors are, a Centennial Art Bureau driven to 
the verge of distraction ; a thousand, more or less, 
angered and disappointed artists ; and an Art Depart- 
ment "closed for repairs" the second day after the 
opening of the exhibition. 

Now, I do not mean to say that the most compe- 
tent commission in the world could possibly have 
done all there was to be done within the few months 
since the organization of the Bureau. That, as stated, 
is a question which can not now be determined ; but 
I think it can be determined that a Bureau differently 



constituted might have done better ; and I trust the 
next time we are a hundred years old we may profit 
by our present, experience. 

There has been from the first a plentiful lack of 
that precious quality called tact manifested in the 
proceedings of the Bureau. No one connected with 
the management seemed to possess that faculty for 
moving men and matter and affairs smoothly and 
with celerity, which is invaluable in "getting things 
done." Tact was of all things especially needed, and 
the Bureau had it not ; but, for want of it, halted and 
went lame at every step. 

As there has been no complaisance, with expediency, 
so has there been no firmness, with wisdom, shown in 
the action of the Commission. That the plans for the 
interior of Memorial Hall have been changed half-a- 
dozen times, at the suggestion of Thomas, Richard and 
Henry, the bewildered architect knows to his unmeas- 
ured confusion ; but he may not know whether the re- 
sponsibility rests with Mr. Sartain and his co-workers 
or with Mr. Cochran and the Building Committee. But 
an instance of uncertainty and laxity of purpose, con- 
cerning which there can be no question, may be found 
in the case of the Historical Museum. Urged by im- 
portunate friends, the Bureau made the mistake of 
assigning space in the art annex for a collection of 
Continental relics. After the collectors had made 
considerable progress in bringing together the May- 
flower cradles, the Governor Endicott chairs, the old 
queen's-arms that "Gran'ther Young brought home 
from Concord, busted," and all the usual array of 
memorable pots, pans and platters, they discovered, 
one fine day, that their space in the art annex was 
occupied by the Italian exhibit A significant hint, 
this, that the Bureau was subject to inconstancy in re- 
spect to historical museums in the art galleries. 

A more serious matter still was the neglect to ap- 
point, as a member of the Bureau, some natural care- 
taker, some person with instinctive perception of the 
requirement of the case, who could not for the life of 
him have failed to provide proper safeguards for the 
treasures intrusted to the keeping of the Bureau. Had 
such a person been in authority, he would have spared 
us the dismay occasioned on the opening day by seeing 
such pictures as Eastman Johnson's "Old Kentucky 
Home " and Boughton's "Pilgrims Going to Church" 
exposed all day, entirely unprotected, in the narrowest 
passages of Memorial Hall. A dense throng surged 
through these passages from morning until night, 
pushing and struggling each way, and, naturally 
enough, shoving the weakest to the wall. On the 
wall, shoulder high, some of the finest pictures ever 
painted in America were hung up, without so much 
as a cord to keep off the scrambling masses of men, 
women and children bent on fighting their way out 
of the suffocating press. If some of these paintings 
were not ruined that day, the Bureau may thank their 
fortune but not their forethought. 

There has been a deal of feeling expressed as to the 
exhibition of works calculated to stir up unhappy 
memories of our late war ; and many good men and 
true have hoped that the Bureau would exercise mag- 
nanimous discretion with regard to such contribu- 
tions. The most prominent of these, by far, is Roth- 
ermel's "Battle of Gettysburg," a truly tremendous 
picture, painted for the State of Pennsylvania. It is a 
fearful and wonderful production, about the size and 
shape of a drop-curtain and of the same order of 
merit. 

Mr. Rothermel is an active member of the Art 
Bureau, and when the question of exhibiting the Get- 
tysburg piece was introduced, all unbeknown to the 
modest artist, of course, he had an opportunity of 
showing, not his picture, but a touch of grace that 
would have done him more honor than any other dis- 
play he is ever likely to make. He should have said : 
"Under any circumstances I should regret wounding 
the sensibilities of my compatriots : being a member 
of this Bureau, it becomes impossible that I should 
incur the risk of doing so. " 

Mr. Rothermel did not say anything of this kind ; 
"on the contrary, quite the reverse ;" and his friends 
of the Bureau are with him in the spirit evinced by 
this incident 
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I do not speak of these things in any fault-finding 
humor, and use the several circumstances alluded to 
merely to illustrate and substantiate my positions, 
which may be summed up as follows : The organiza- 
tion of the Art Department of the Centennial Exhibi- 
tion was neglected until success was greatly endan- 
gered if not rendered impossible. The organization, 
delayed until haste was unavoidable, was effected with- 
out due consideration, and the right men for the right 
places were not forthcoming. As a further conse- 
quence, some things have been done which ought not 
to have been done, and very many things which ought 
to have been done have been sadly neglected. 

I make these strictures, then, not to be censorious, 
but to give the readers of The Aldine, once for all, 
to understand that there must be allowances made for 
the Centennial Art Department ; and the length and 
breadth of that matter being established, we can pro- 
ceed to consider the Exhibition in detail, without 
stumbling over the shortcomings with too annoying 
frequency. 

The display as a whole is wanting in grandeur; 
there are no splendid galleries, no impressive per- 
spectives — dividing partitions everywhere cutting up 
the view and destroying general effects. This has 
been, perhaps, unavoidable in consequence of the 
great amount of wall surface required ; but such 
being the case, it is a pity that the nave of Memorial 
Hall, the only apartment left intact, could not have 
been finished in time for the opening. 

The display of new works by known American art- 
ists is disappointingly small. Many of our painters 
held in highest esteem are only represented by famil- 
iar pictures previously exhibited at the National Acad- 
emy or in private galleries. This is partly accounted 
for by the feet that few or none of the contributions 
from Americans in Europe have yet been received. 
The United States Government undertook to convey 
these contributions across the Atlantic, but assigned 
the storeship Supply for the service. The Supply is 
one of the dullest old sailing-vessels in the navy, and 
may yet be weeks' on the way. What she is bringing 
I do not know ; but I do know when it became 
known in London, Paris and Rome that a slow sail- 
ing-ship was to transport the offerings from Europe, 
several of the artists declined to send by such a con- 
veyance. 

I do not mean to charge any part of the responsi- 
bility for this unfortunate affair upon the Art Bureau. 
I presume that they had nothing to do with it and 
that they regret the failure involved as sincerely as we 
others do. But I do think a straightforward explana- 
tion and a vigorous remonstrance addressed by the 
Bureau to the Navy Department in time would have 
straightened out the difficulty with trifling trouble. I 
have heard it stated that a request from sources enti- 
tled to recognition would have procured the assign- 
ment of a returning steam frigate from the trans-Atlan- 
tic fleet to take the place of the Supply. Whether 
likely to prove snecessful or not, it seems to me that 
it would have been well if such a request had been 
preferred. 

And now my story is done so far as growling is con- 
cerned. The vast collection of works of art, estimated 
to number sixty thousand objects, is before us. Let 
us enjoy it to the full. Let us gain from it the most 
instruction we can. Let it be to us a benefit and a 
blessing. And oh, my brethren, let me ask of you all 
to remember that a work of art is made for the eyes 
and the eyes alone. Only the artist's hand should 
ever touch it A thirst for information, laudable in 
itself, perhaps, incites us to put to the test of other 
senses the precious work intended solely for sight. 
Pray repress the longing to lay hands on the exquisite 
marble or finger the delicate painting, however great 
the desire to know "how smooth it feels" or how- 
ever gratifying the acquisition of knowledge that paint 
is not very hard. I am aware -that the readers of The 
Aldine are not of the class given to experiments of 
the character here indicated, but I would fein have 
them join me in reiterating these warning invoca- 
tions. The Art Bureau has been neglectful, as stated, 
in the matter of affording sufficient protection, and I 
notice already the inquiring thumb-mark on more 



than one piece of statuary, and the scratch of the indi- 
cating umbrella on more than one picture. Let us 
raise our voices in protest forthwith, in the hope that 
the great Exhibition may teach our people to look at 
works of art with their eyes and not to touch them 
with their hands. — John V. Sears. 
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"Peace hath her victories not less renowned than 
War" is not alone true of the triumphs in statecraft 
or in diplomacy, which have served to place the 
names of great civilians on the world's roll of honor 
alongside of those of great warriors — heroes of an 
hundred slaughters. The victories won by patient, 
life-long effort, by hard work, by unswerving devotion 
of self to a worthy object in art, in literature, in 
science; objects which, achieved, shall make better, 
happier or more beautiful the lives and homes of 
others, shall increase their knowledge and lighten 
their burdens — these are among the great victories of 
Peace, and those who achieve them the real generals 
to be crowned when the triumph of Peace has been 
decreed. It is seldom that these victors over the 
secrets and the forces of nature are crowned in their 
lifetime : the laurel may decorate their busts in the 
Pantheon, but their brows seldom feel the grateful 
pressure of the wreath. Their victories have been 
slowly won — not momento hora, as Horace says the 
soldier's are — and proportionately slow is their re- 
ward in coming. Their decoration, it is better to say, 
perhaps, for it may be doubted whether the soul which 
can conceive such a goal and carry its possessor on to 
its attainment does not reap its best reward in success, 
and whether the tardily given honor does not at last 
come in rather as the mark and reminder of a reward 
already enjoyed than as a reward in itself. Surely it 
is to be hoped that this may be the case ; since, were 
it otherwise, it would be sad to contemplate the long 
procession of disappointed heroes who must have 
gone unrecognized tp the grave. 

One of these heroes, little recognized during his 
life, and little known to the many, even now, nearly 
three centuries after his death, yet who, for his lifelong 
devotion to a worthy idea, as well as for his great 
achievements, deserves the highest honors, is Bernard 
Palissy, — Palissy the Potter, as he is so often called ; 
justly enough, top, as the- epithet places him at the 
head of all potters — for surely such another never 
existed ; but unjustly, as it makes him seem to have 
been only a potter, when he was so much and so 
many things besides. 

The story of his life has been often enough told, 
yet it never loses its interest and its romance. By 
dates and deeds the record is a short one and soon 
told. Born at Capelle-Biron, near Agen, in 15 10, he 
was educated without reference to or knowledge of 
pottery or anything connected therewith, unless paint- 
ing on glass could be so termed, an occupation which 
he alternated with the practice of surveying. When 
about thirty years of age, having become inspired by 
some specimens of pottery, the origin of which is not 
fully known, he resolved to devote himself to solving 
the mystery of their manufacture ; and then began his 
struggles and his troubles. Through poverty and 
through hunger ; beset by the sneers, the gibes, the 
denunciations and almost violence of his unbelieving 
neighbors ; the remonstrances of friends and relations ; 
harder yet, by the enforced poverty and privations of 
wife and children ; hardest of all, by the coldness and 
estrangement and reproaches of the wife to whom he 
would have looked for the sympathy and encourage- 
ment denied him elsewhere, but who could not walk 
where he walked, nor see what pictures the future 
showed him — through all these opposing troubles he 
struggled, until, at the age of forty-five, he saw him- 
self victorious. The secret no man would teach him 
he had wrung from nature herself, and henceforth he 
was her master. Yet did not his reward come at 
once. During his labors he had become a Protes- 
tant — a dangerous change of faith in the France of 
those days — and to denunciation for fanatical persist- 
ence in heating ovens succeeded religious persecution, 
and he found himself imprisoned at Bordeaux. His 



artistic work saved him, however, and he was released 
to become "maker of the king's rustic pottery" to 
Henry II., with a residence on the site where now 
stands the Palace of the Tuileries. When that palace 
was built, Palissy decorated it ; and so art, like a faith- 
ful mistress, again saved him from destruction, the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew passing him by. 

But Palissy was not only a potter, though it is for 
that he is now chiefly honored. He was a chemist ; 
and it has been said of him, that he was to Chemistry 
what Lord Bacon was to Natural Philosophy ; and his 
work, Traite de I' art de terre has been styled "the 
Novum Organum of Chemistry." Besides this, he 
wrote treatises on marls, on waters and springs, h\ 
which he is said to have given the whole theory of 
artesian wells ; in short, he showed himself not only 
an artist, but a man of the greatest erudition and 
industry as well. His troubles were not all ended. 
In 1588 he was thrown by the League into the Bastile, 
where, two years later, he died, by no means the least 
illustrious name in the necrology of that prison. For 
more than a century he was ignored, but Fontanelle 
and Buffon gave him due praise as the scientist, and 
the world has crowned the artist. It is not strange, 
perhaps, that the contemporaries of Palissy should 
have ignored him — it is by no means an uncommon 
fate for genius ; besides which, the times in which he 
lived were not especially favorable to artists or philo- 
sophers; or, at least, were not favorable to speedy 
and hearty recognition of their merits. It is a little 
strange, however, that the whole of the seventeenth 
century should have gone by without any notice being 
taken of labors so valuable. His manes may be ap- 
peased for any lack of due appreciation felt by him in 
life ; for in the reviving interest in ceramic art, even 
fragments of Palissy's work are becoming valuable, 
and, last great test of merit, his manufactures are 
being counterfeited and imitated. — Sidney Grey. 
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Among the grand duchies absorbed by the German 
Empire was that of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, the ruling 
house of which — the house of Mecklenburg — is the 
oldest in Germany, that land of old aristocracies. The 
original territory of Mecklenburg, which took its name 
from the village of Miklinberg, and was inhabited by 
a race of mixed Germanic and Slavic origin, was early 
divided into the two grand duchies of Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz and Mecklenburg-Schwerin, of which the lat- 
ter was by fer the larger and more important The 
general aspect of the country is flat, except only one 
range of not very high hills which form the water-shed 
between the Elbe and the Baltic. Scattered over the 
surfaces of both the grand duchies are numerous 
lakes, of which Lake Miiritz is the largest and Lake 
Malchin the most noted for its beautiful scenery of all 
those in Mecklenburg-Schwerin. Schwerin, the cap- 
ital of the grand duchy^ is built on the west shore of 
the lake of the same name — a sheet of water about 
fourteen miles long by three in breadth, into the 
southern end of which empties the Elde, while at its 
northern end the Stor drains its waters into the Baltic. 

The town is divided into the Alstadt, Neustadt, 
Vorstadt and Paulstadt, and is surrounded by a wall 
pierced by seven gates. Of the divisions, the first 
named — the old town — is mentioned as a strong 
fortress as early as the year 1018 ; the other divisions 
are, however, more modern and more attractive to the 
visitor. 

Notwithstanding its small size — its population is 
about twenty-six thousand — Schwerin contains many 
fine streets and handsome buildings, very much hav- 
ing been done in this way for the town by the Grand 
Duke Paul Frederick, who made it his residence from 
1837 until his death in 1842, and who, in addition to 
the improvements he himself effected, left in his suc- 
cessors and the inhabitants a desire for further works 
of the same sort, one of the fruits of which is seen in 
the great castle, the grand ducal palace, of which we 
give an excellent engraving. Begun in 1845, >* was 
thirteen years in building, and is, with its surround- 
ing pleasure-grounds, one of the most beautiful and 
attractive modern public buildings in Europe. It 



